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quality assures easy handling 
from car or storage 


INTERNATIONAL POTASH 


You get more than a product 

of correct quality for your fer- 

tilizer mixtures when you use 

oT) International Potash. You get 
_ Z) the excellent mechanical con- 
dition which so many manufacturers rec- 
ognize as a characteristic of International 


Potash. Clean, dry crystals. Free-flow- 
ing. Easy to handle from car or storage. 





Saves time and money in handling in 
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venience of service geared to your needs 
and the grade of potash you want. 
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CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America 
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214 Walton Building 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


231 South La Salle Street 609 South Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF, 


to grow the crops which feed our 
nation and our armed forces. 


Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 
operating at capacity to provide 
supplies of these essential plant 
foods, and other materials needed 
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in the national effort. 
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A 
Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of the 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 

We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Dical- 
cium Phosphate, Monocalcium Phos- 
phate, Gelatin, Agricultural Insecti- 
cides (including Pyrox, Arsenate of 
Lead, Calcium Arsenate, etc.), Tri- 
sodium and Disodium Phosphate, Phos- 
phorus, Phosphoric Acid, Sulphuric 
Acid, Ammonium Fluosilicate, Magne- 
sium Fluosilicate, Zinc Fluosilicate, Salt 
Cake; and we are importers and/or 
dealers in Nitrate of Soda, Cyanamid, 
Potash Salts, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Bone Meal, 
Sheep and Goat Manure, Fish and 
Blood. We mine and sell alk grades of 
Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 
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This new 1945 Model 
Bag Printer will print 





any size or type of Se 
bag made of paper, 
burlap, cotton or paper- 
lined material. It is 
built in one, two and 


three colors. 


The highest type of 





printing can be done 


with this machine at 


Ss. the lowest possible cost. 
It will also do an ex- 
me cellent job of printing 


on used bags. 


We are in a position to 
make prompt delivery 
on printing plates also’ 
printing inks for the 


Fertilizer industry. 
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Future Developements in the Production 


and Use of Fertilizers in Great Britain*® 


By E. M. CROWTHER 
Head of Chemistry Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, England 


S THE general postwar pattern of British 
agriculture has not yet been deter- 
mined, it is too early to formulate any 

long-term policy in the production and use of 
fertilizers, but some general directions of 
future progress are fairly clear. Even though 
there have sometimes been irritating local 
shortages of fertilizers, it would be wrong to 
conclude that the soils of the country have 
been exhausted of plant foods during the war, 
and that the general level of soil fertility has 
fallen. Some fields have certainly become 
plough-stale and weeay through growing 
cereals too frequently, and these should soon 
go cown to leys to restore their structure 
and reserves of organic matter. Phosphate is 
neeced for much of the permanent grass, 
especially for dairy cows and young stock, 
and many soils are short of potash. These 
pressing requirements are, however, small by 
comparison with the over-all improvements 
in pro-uctivity and soil fertility resulting 
from improved cropping, Craining, liming and 
manuring. Judging the whole country as a 
single estate or farm, any valuer would be 
bound to concluce that it was a far more 
prosperous and improving concern than in 
the prewar cays of Ccepression. Unfortu- 
nately he could not at present have all the 
figures for amounts of purchased fee. ing 
stuffs and fertilizers to assess tenant right 
valuation for manurial resi. ues, but, even if 
it should turn out that the total plant food 





*Reprinted from a pamphlet entitled Fertilizers Dur- 
ing the War and After, published by the Bath and 
West and Southern Counties Society, Bath, England. 





brought on to farms in fertilizers and feed- 
ing stuffs was less than before the war, he 
would be compelled to recognize that it was 
now being used far more efhciently. 


Soil Testing 

Apart from developments through funda- 
mental research and new discoveries, it is 
possible to foresee some of the main direc- 
tions in which technical investigations will 
proceed. The first task will be to obtain 
more knowlecge of incividual soils, crops, 
manures and systems of husbancry by sur- 
veys and field experiments. Generalizations 
can then be mae for much more closely 
cefined local concitions. Any one methou of 
soil analysis must be expected to break cown 
on wicely contrastea soils in regions with 
quite cifferent climates and systems of hus- 
bancry, but mo, if.ea methocs can be acapted 
for various local conc itions, once a sufi. cient 
number of field experiments has been con- 
cucted and the soils classifed and mapped. 
Field experiments are the vital link between 
farming and research. Long-term investiga- 
tions on the cumulative ana resicual effects of 
cifferent systems of cropping and manuring 
must be laid Cown at permanent experiment 
centers representing various agricultural sys- 
tems, and large numbers of short-term f eld 
experiments in carefully coor inated series 
must be concucted on orcinary commercial 
farms. 

Concentrated Fertilizers 

The general trenu in manuring is clearly 
towar.s more frequent small applications of 
concentrated materials by improvec machines. 
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Some cay it may become fossible to prepare 
slowly acting forms of synthetic nitrogen 
fertilizers to suyzlement the «win ling sup- 
plies of concentrate. organic nitrogen ferti- 
lizers an. the manurial resi. ues from im- 
porte. fee ing stufis. _t seems unlikely that 
this country will be able to afior. large im- 
ports of these materials, or that the poor 
soils of n. ia, Africa an. South America can 
be in ef! nitely ‘‘mine.”’ to enrich our soils. 
These countries will nee. to process their 
farm [-ro. ucts, so as to retain as much frotein 
an. other nutrients for their own feoyle, 
stock anu lan, an. to export mainly oils, 
fbers anc starchy foo s, which carry away 
only elements cerivec from the atmosphere. 


New Phosphate Fertilizers 


Even greater developments may be ex- 
pected in the production of phosphate ferti- 
lizers. Until the last Cecac e or so superphos- 
phate hau no serious comy etitor except the 
by-~rocuct basic slag, but entirely novel 
metho. s are alreac y in operation for proc.uc- 
ing alternative soluble fertilizers from phos- 
phate rock. Some of these processes start by 
preparing elementary phosphorus, which is 
then burnt anu use. to make either triple 
superphosphate or a new fro uct “calcium 
metaphosphate” with the equivalent of over 
60 per cent phosphoric acid. This material 
acts very slowly but has given excellent re- 
sults in America for establishing cover crors 
an leys. ( ther metho. s are still on the semi- 
technical scale. At sufi ciently high tempera- 
tures, rock phosphate can be broken up to 
remove fluorine anc leave a true tricalcium 
phosphate, which proves to be reac ily avail- 
able to crops, even though it is not water- 
soluble. Much work is being undertaken to 
see whether there is any a vantage in mixing 
superphosy-hate with various basic materials, 
e. g., lime, basic slag, or serpentine (a natural 
magnesium silicate}, to , roc uce a phosphate 
available to crops but less quickly inacti- 
vate in the soil. 

It is too early yet to assess the immeciate 
pros; ects of these newer materials, but one 
point at least is clear. n Great ] ritain we 
suffer an unnecessary restriction by requir- 
ing our superphosphate and comyound fer- 
tilizers to be valuec in terms of their water- 
soluble phosphoric acid. n the early cays 
of the in ustry water solubility served to 
Cistinguish ;oorly ma e samyles. but the 
in. ustry is now soe cient that this test has 
outlive. its usefulness. t has even become 


an obstacle to progress becavse many of the 
new procucts have little water-soluble phos- 


phate even though they are just as rea. ily 
available to crops. .n the Unite. States, 
} rance anc a few other countries, an alterna- 
tive test is baseu on extracting with am- 
monium citrate solution. Some other test 
than water-solubility must soon be intro- 
cucec. into our fertilizers ana 1 ee. ing Stuffs 
Act Regulations, in or. er that full a. vantage 
may be taken of current anu future research. 

The problems involvea in investigating 
new metho. s of making available phosphates 
are so complicatea ana the technical resources 
require. so elaborate, that they have been 
attackec systematically only by large chemi- 
cal corporations, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture ana the Tennessee \ alley Au- 
thority. These last two organizations have 
cone most of the ot tstancing fun. amental 
research on the chemistry of phosphate ferti- 
lizers, and have ceveloped novel pro ucts of 
great potentialities. it may be notea that, 
at first, they both encountere. consi. erable 
opposition from mixers of the ol. er gra_es of 
compound fertilizers, who did not see why 
oficial bo: ies should enter the fertilizer in- 
caustry. The attitude raises an important 
general problem for postwar planning. The 
worla has ample reserves of phosphate rock 
and vast areas of land need phosphate ferti- 
lizer. The technical eff ciency of making and 
using phosphate fertilizers must be improved, 
ana in some way the old suspicions between 
buyer and seller must be broken cown. Re- 
search institutes and the National Acvisory 
Service with the good-will and assistance of 
farmers can test new and old products, and 
improve their practical use, but something 
more is wanted. The general planning and 
coor ination of future supplies, so effectively 
carriec out by Ministries of Supply ana Agri- 
culture curing the war, might be taken over 
by a central boc y, somewhat along the lines 
of the Agricultural Machinery FT oard, with 
a‘equate resources and staff for Ceveloping 
new forms of fertilizer and uncertaking fun- 
damental research. 


Fertilizer for Grain Following 


Soybeans 

Professor J. RB. R. Lickey, Extension 
Agronemist, Pennsylvania State College, ad- 
vising farmers how to sow wheat after soy- 
beans, says, ‘Soybeans for either hay or seed 
seem to leave the soil exhausted of available 
plant food. Grain sown after beans should 
always be well fertilized.”” He suggests 300 
to 400 pouncs per acre of something like a 
3-12-6 or 4-12-8 even on fertile soil. 
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TVA Extensions 


In an effort to create 60 million new jobs, 
it will be surprising if a dozen proposals for 
duplicating TVA are not forthcoming. Har- 
nessing water power for cheap electricity to 
provice electric power, heating, lighting and 
cooking has a strong popular appeal. What 
will it ao to the local, privately owned 
electric power plant is a matter about which 
there is likely to be little public concern. 

The Government has always controlled 
navigable streams, and under TVA authority 
it has controlled streams that are not navi- 
gable, supposedly for purposes of flood control. 

Developing the water power of navigable 
streams is considered by many as within the 
province of the Federal Government, but 
their approval ends there. Some, of course, 
want the Government to step in and develop 
any natural resource that it chooses to 
develop, but surveys show that most people 
do not want the Government entering the 
field of business in competition with private 
interests. 


What the fertilizer manufacturing industry 
does not want is a duplication of TVA’s 
entry into the manufacture and distribution 
of fertilizers, not a small amount of which 
was manufactured and aistributed free to 
farmers—-but at the cost of the taxpayers. 
That, of course, is not healthy competition. 

Just why TVA felt that it should get into 
the fertilizer business is not clear. It was 
probably an urge to make some use of a 
Muscle Shoals plant erected curing World 
War I to make nitrates for munitions. The 
first venture was in making concentrated 
phosphates. Fut from that as a starter 
other forms of fertilizer were put out, and 
ambitious plans for developments in the 
Flori.a phosphate field are proposed. 


If new feceral developments are confined 
to proaucing electricity to be cistributed and 
sold through private agencies, there will not 
be so much complaint against Government 
entry into electric power production. 


A phase of Government’s extended power 
development, not often discussed, is the 
submergence of the best agricultural lands 
along the streams. In the more mountainous 
regions it means the depopulation of the 
areas. In others, it means transfer of farm 
families to poorer uplands where erosion has 
taken away most of the top soil. Of necessity 
agriculture has become only a vestige of 
what it was along the rivers’ rich alluvial 
bottom lands. 


To keep the water basins, made by the 


dams, from filling up and decreasing water 
power, the tencency is to put watershecs 
into forests, which, of course, further ce- 
creases areas cevoted to farming. Incaustry, 
and not agriculture, has been the chief 
beneficiary of Government water power de- 
velopment. In fact, along the Tennessee 
River, agriculture on the best farmlancs has 
been literally submerged and_ obliterated. 
This phase of power-plant developments 
should be weighed along with other factors 
in reaching cecisions to. harness more rivers. 


Davison Annual Report 


The Annual Report of the Davison Chem- 
ical Corporation for the fiscal year enced 
June 30, 1945, shows sales for the year of 
$33,398,631, an increase of 31 per cent, com- 
pared with $25,448,392 auring the previous 
year. After provision for income and excess 
profits taxes, net profits amounted to $1,471,- 
390, a relatively small increase over the 
1943-44 profits of $1,330,724. Feceral in- 
come and excess profits taxes increaseu from 
$1,119,907 in 1943-44 to $2,317,500 in 
1944-45. 

Presicent Chester F. Hockley reports that 
the Company faces no plant reconversion 
program since the expansion of business to 
meet war Ceman s was base. on their regu- 
lar pro_ucts which are in ceman.w for peace- 
time uses. He reports no recuction in ce- 
mand for their in. ustrial and agricultural 
chemicals ana manufacturing facilities will 
operate at capacity for the coming year. 

The management is ceveloping a program 
for the mo-ernization of plants an. the 
buil ing of new plants, which will be put into 
effect as rapi. ly as the a: justment from war 
to peace concitions can be mace. 


California Fertilizer Association 
To Meet November 8, 9 and 10 


The twenty-second Annual Convention of 
the California Fertilizer Association will be 
held at the St. Francis Hotel, San | rancisco, 
on November 8th, 9th, and 10th. Among the 
topics scheduled for ciscussion are the pro- 
posed national fertilizer legislation, the allo- 
cation of materials, and the place of the 
industry in the postwar era. Reservations 
should be made direct to the hotel manage- 
ment. ; 
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American Plant Food Council 
Outlines Program 


A declaration of policy and program based 
on the premise that, with the lifting of war- 
time restrictions and controls, the fertilizer 
incustry can now meet expancing nee s for 
fertilizers and that it is the funcamental 
obligation of the incustry ‘‘to supply the 
right kincs and amounts of fertilizers to 
farmers of the Unitea States at the lowest 
price consistent with efi.cient management 
ana reasonable prof.ts,’’ was acoptea by the 
boara of cirectors of the American Plant 
ood Council, meeting September 2¢th in its 
heac quarters in the National Grange Euild- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Reporting the board’s action, Harry E. 
Calcwell, secretary, said that it is not only 
the plan of the council to foster a program 
for economical proc.uction and cistribution of 
fertilizers, but also actively to support agri- 
cultural plans calling for approvea lana-use 
practices with maximum benefits from efti- 
cient use of plant foo. s. He acced that, with 
the lifting of controls and the return to nor- 
mal cistribution ana manufacture, it is rea- 
sonable to presume that the fertilizer incus- 
try will operate even more eff.ciently than it 
did during the war. 


Soil Management Basic 


In its ceclaration of policy and program, 
the plant food council recognizes that a sta- 
ble and eft cient agriculture must be based 
on soil maintenance ana improvement ana its 
acvocacy of the various practices that make 
for eft cient soil management. It proposes to 
encourage the procuction and Cistribution of 
an abuncant supply of plant food for agricul- 
tural neecs through private industry and by 
ascertaining neecs from State and | eceral 
agricultural agencies and possible Cemand, 
and supplying this information to all branches 
of the incustry, and by maintaining free ac- 
cess to sources of plant food materials, with- 
out Ciscrimination as to prices and other fac- 
tors, for all branches of private incustry. 


It will encourage eff cient utilization and 
conservation of mineral plant food resources 
by encouraging the exploration and evalua- 
tion of phosphate, potash, and other Ceposits, 
cooperating with Feceral and State agencies 
in perioc ical reviews of plant food resources 
and cemand, encouraging research to assure 
non-wasteful mining and eff cient processes, 
and continuing the tracitional American 
policy of duty-free imports of all fertilizer 
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materials. It will encourage development 
and use of improved methocs in procucing, 
blenc ing and cistributing fertilizers by sup- 
porting a research program by both private 
incustry and government; encourage stand- 
ar ization of graces; encourage further elimi- 
nation of unnecessary practices which tend 
to raise plant food costs. 


Research and Education 

The council also pledged its efforts to en- 
courage and support agricultural research, 
educational, and control agencies by lending 
all possible aid to public agencies in the 
collection and Gissemination of statistics relat- 
ing to plant food production and consump- 
tion, development of uniform State fertilizer- 
control laws and observing compliance with 
these laws by industry. It also plans to co- 
operate with farmers and their organizations 
in developing policies designed to place agri- 
culture on a satisfactory, self-sustaining basis 
by recognizing the importance of soil manage- 
ment practices and the need for changes in 
the systems of farming in some regions. 

Finally it will urge fertilizer manufac- 
turers, dealers, and agents fully to undcer- 
stand and support recommendations for crops, 
soil management practices, and fertilizer use 
as ceveloped in the recognized findings of 
scientific research. This will be Cone by keep- 
ing the industry informed of off cial fertilizer 
recommencations and results of research, by 
promoting ec ucation programs in the proper 
use of fertilizers, and inviting frequent con- 
ferences with college and government agrono- 
mists and control off.cials. 


Ceiling Price Set on New Idaho 
Superphosphate Output 


The COftce of Price Acministration has 
established a procucer’s ceiling price per unit 
of phosphoric acid for run-of-pile pulverized 
superphosphate loaced at Pocatello, Icaho, a 
new proc ucing point. 

Effective October 6th, the new price is 82 
cents, covering sales to fertilizer manufac- 
turers, f. o. b- cars at Pocatello. The cost of 
finished fertilizer to the farmer will not be 
affected. 

The new ceiling takes into consideration 
the lower average freight costs on phosphate 
rock and sulphuric acid at Pocatello, laaho, 
than at Stege, Calif. A ceiling of 84 cents 
per unit of phosphoric acid applies at Stege, 
which is the nearest competitive: producing 
point, OPA said. 


N. F. A. Fall Convention 
To Be Held 


The Poard of Directors of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association has announced a fall meet- 
ing of the members of the Association, to be 
held at the Liltimore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on 
Tuescay, November 13th and Wecnescay, 
November 14th. The I oard of Directors will 
meet on November 12th. Details of the 
program for the general meetings will be 
announced later. This convention, which has 
been omitted curing the past few years, has 
been mace possible by the lifting of conven- 
tion restrictions by the Office of Defense . 
Transportation. 


Hotel reservations should be made direct to 
the Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta. 


Dawes Succeeds Perry in 
V.-C. Organization 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
held in Richmona, September 28th, all mem- 
bers of the Ioara of Lirectors were re- 
elected for another year. The remain. er of 
the meeting was cevoted to routine matters 
and a review by the Presi: ent of the business 
of the Corporation for the last fscal year and 
the outlook for the current fiscal year. At 
an organization meeting of the newly elected 
T oaru, oicers of the Corporation were re- 
elected for another year, and Irving D. 
Lawes, of Richmond, was elected Vice-Presi- 
cent and Treasurer. As Treasurer, Mr. 
Dawes succee:s H. E. Perry, who had been 
in the employ of the Corporation and its 
pre ecessor for 33 years and who, upon his 
request, was retire. by the Poard of Directors. 


Mr. Dawes is a native of Somerville, Mass., 
and a gracuate of Harvard College and Har- 
vard Gracuate School of Business Ac minis- 
tration. He became afi liated with \ irginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation in 1930 as its 
chief accounting -oftcer. In adcition to his 
training and experience in economics, bank- 
ing, corporate finance and accounting, he has 
participated in and cirected many of the 
Corporation’s other activities, particularly its 
textile bag business, in which. field he had 
broad experience before coming with Vir 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation. He is 
also off:cer and cirector of several of Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation’s subsidiary 
and affiliated interests. 
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Pasture Notes 


Compiled by R. H. LUSH 


Pasture Specialist, The American Fertilizer Association 


Alabama 
Fe-tilize Grazing C-ops Ii’ erally 

For maximum grazing the Alabama Fx- 
tension Service suggests fertilizing crimson 
clover anu ryegrass in one of the following 
ways: 500 to 7006 poun. s of 4—10—7 or 0-14-10; 
400 to 600 pouncs superphosphate and 50 to 
100 pouncs of muriate of potash; or in place 
of superphosphate, 600 to 1,000 poun. s basic 
slag. in all cases top-cress with nitrogen as 
soon as plants are up. 


Florida 

More Pasture 
Accor: ing to the AAA report for 1944, at 
least 12,329 farmers in } lori a received pay- 
ments for the application of phosphate to 
pasture lanc s ana cover crops, 752 farmers for 
establishing and resee. ing pastures, 1,534 for 
renovating pastures, 7,033 for grazing a cover 
of small grains, ana &3 for establishing surface 
control on pastures by constructing shallow 
Citches, with a total of 33,742 Flori.a farmers 

participating in the program. 


Georgia 


Heavy Fertilization Profita’ le 

An average of seven years’ results at the 
Georgia Fxperiment Station shows the cost 
per ton of cry matter to be $10.49, when as 
much as 128 pouncs of nitrogen, 192 pouncs 
of phosphoric aci , and 100 pounc's of potas) 
were applied to permanent pasture. Even 
with this heavy treatment, on a watered 
series, Ladino clover almost completely sub- 
dued Bermuda grass throughout the summer. 
Where nitrogen was used without phosphate 
or potash, clovers were reduced. Lesser 
rates of complete fertilizer gave smaller in- 
creases but produced dry matter at slightly 
less cost per ton. All increases were at less 
cost than comparable amounts of feed pur- 
chased as hay or cottonseed meal, reports 
Dr. O. E. Sell. 


Indiana 


Research Results from Upland 
Among results presented by Dr. G. O. 
Aott, research agronomist, at the recent field 


day at Upland were tests with steers grazed 
on fertilized pasture land which resulted in 
more beef produced per acre and more gains 
per day per steer than steers of the same lot 
grazed on unfertilized pasture land; rotation 
grazing did not show consistent advantages 
over continuous grazing on either fertilized or 
unfertilized pastures; mowing pasture showed 
little advantage in beef production but aided 
in weed control; gains per steer on blue- 
grass pasture were equal to or greater than 
those produced by rotation pasture mixtures, 
but less beef per acre because two-thirds of 
the gains came in the first one-third of the 
grazing season; and gains on birdsfoot trefoil- 
bluegrass were more evenly distributed 
throughout the season than with ordinary 
bluegrass and some of the other grass-legume 
mixtures, such as Ladino and brome or 
timothy grass. 


Iowa 


More Beef from Improved Pasture 


Native steers on an alfalfa-brome grass 
pasture limed and treated with 300 pounds 
phosphate per acre gained 4.06 pounds per 
day during a 28-day period ending June 14th, 
in a Monroe County, Iowa, pasture improve- 
ment test, reports M. L. Peterson, extension 
agronomist. Other pasture tests indicate that 
light disking of bluegrass pasture increased the 
yield of grass to 2.13 tons; medium disking to 
2.45 tons; heavy disking to 2.86 tons per acre. 
Another Iowa five-year test showed that blue- 
grass pastures grazed heavily early and late 
had 34.1 per cent weeds, while pastures 
grazed moderately during the entire season 
contained only 7.5 per cent weeds.— Wallace’s 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, July 21, 1945. 


Kansas 
Alfalfa Saves Grain 


Pigs fed a limited grain ration on alfalfa 
pasture for 104 days and then full fed re- 
quired 33 more days to finish to the same 
weight than pigs fed grain continuously, but 
required only 68 per cent as much grain per 
100 pounds of gain. Feeding alfalfa hay in a 
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rack was just as satisfactory as including 
alfalfa meal in the usual protein supplemen- 
tary mixture.—Kansas Farner, Junes. ,19 5. 


Kentucky 
Fertili e Sn all Grains Well 

‘More wheat, oats, barley and Balbo rye 
are needed, but it is no use to sow barley on 
anything but good land—and not much use 
to sow wheat or oats on poor land. Try to 
get good land and in any case, fertilize well. 
Now while labor is scarce it will pay to use 
fertilizer more heavily on all crops than ever 
before. In fact, with fertilizer so much 
cheaper than labor, it will probably never 
again be wise for Southern farmers to use as 
little fertilizer as they did before the present 
war. —Progressive Farn er (Keniuc. ._ -Tennes- 
see-West Virginia ecition), August, 19 5. 


Louisiana 
Use Fertili er as Well as Live 

Lime and fertilizer recommendations have 
been made for more than 2,000 improved 
pastures and it has been seldom found that 
lime was needed where phosphorus or potas- 
sium or both of these elements were not 
needed. Total soil needs in Louisiana are for 
four times as much phosphorus, 11 times as 
much potash, and twice as much lime as were 
applied in 1944.—The Progressive Farmer, 
May, 1915, 


Mississippi 
Most Iw portant Practice 

Pasture improvement is probably the most 
neglected opportunity of the South. ‘“‘Fer- 
tilization is the most important pasture prac- 
tice.’’ Try lime and phosphate on a few 
acres to convince yourself of the great possi- 
bilities— 1. iss. State Cullege News Letter. 


Missouri 
Soil Fertility and Farm Secuity 

An analysis of some 500 farm recorc's from 
the Farm Security Ac ministration in south- 
west Missouri for 1944 shows that the lowest 
income group had an average gross earning 
per farm of approximately $1,700 after spend- 
ing only 4 per cent of the farm expen. itures 
for limestone, fertilizer, and seed, and 33 per 
cent for feed. The mi‘cle income group 
averaged $3,000 gross income per farm, spent 
6 per cent for limestone, fertilizers, and seed, 
and reduced their expen itures for feed to 
only 24 per cent. The highest income group 
used 8 per cent of their expenses for lime- 
stone, fertilizers, and seed, and rec uced their 
feed expenses to 18 per cent of farm expenc i- 
tures. In other words, the highest group 


spent 4 per cent more for materials to produce 
fee. but haa 30 per cent more net income for 
raising the stan aru of living, points out 
Lr. Wm. A. Albrecht, University of Missouri. 


New Hampshire 


Grassland \. anagement 

Annual top-c ressing is the keystone of suc- 
cess in grass farming. Treating each acre 
every year shoulc be the slogan of those who 
cepena upon grass, states Professor t oru S. 
Prince. (ne year’s neglect is su:t.cient to 
weaken ana stunt some of the high-yiel ing, 
cesirable plants so taat the fielu never re- 
covers its former high yield. Plenty of 
legumes, early cutting, and proper rotation of 
pastures are also effective. 


New Jersey 


Fertilized Pastures Cheapest Feed 
New Jersey pastures can be fertilized 
acequately and otherwise given proper care 
ana still be the most economical source of 
feed. it is estimatec that pastures represent 
only 5 per cent of total proc uction costs in the 
State.—Ext. Kelea:e, July 10, 1445. 


North Carolina 


Grazing Crops for Cheaper Milk 
Dairymen shoula plan to extend the grazing 
season from the usual five or six months to at 
least eight or nine months through the use of 
temporary grazing crops, says John A. Arey, 
extension cairy specialist. ‘The secrets of 
good fall and winter grazing are early seecing 
on good land, ac equate fertilization, and the 
use of relatively large amounts of seed,” 
states Mr. Arey, in recommenc ing the use of 
about three bushels of oats, barley, or rye per 
acre, together with ‘talian ryegrass and 

crimson clover with plenty of fertilizer. 


Chio 


Prepare for Post-War Production 

Puilcing pastures up to a high productive 
rate and keeping them there means calling in 
reinforcements in the form of mixed fertilizer 
to provice necessary nourishment to assure a 
good stand of grasses. The production of 
milk on fertilizer herbage was found to be 
41 per cent greater than on unfertilized 
pasture in tests of the Ohio Station. Compe- 
tition will be keen in post-war years. To 
meet that problem, lower production costs and 
higher milk output per cow must be achieved. 
Pasture improvement should be an important 
feature of any post-war plan.—Ohio Farm 
Bureau News, July, 1°45. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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International To Increase 
Board of Directors 


International Minerals and Chemical Cor- 
poration has sent proxies to stockholcers ask- 
ing for the election of Thomas S. Lamont, 
General Robert E. Wood, and R. Douglas 
Stuart as cirectors of the corporation at the 
annual stockholcers’ meeting on October 
22nd, accoraing to an announcement by Louis 
Ware, presicent. 

Mr. Lamont, who is a vice-president of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Inc., is expected 
to fill a vacancy which will result from the 
request of his father, T. W. Lamont, for 
resignation from International’s board. The 
latter, who is chairman of the board of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, Inc., has served as 
director of International Minerals and Chemi- 
cal Corporation for more than thirty years. 

With the election as directors of General 
Wood, who is chairman of the board of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, and Mr. Stuart, who 
is president of the Quaker Oats Company, 
both of Chicago, International’s board will 
be increased from seven to nine members. 


Moyers Returns to Inter- 
national Staff 


Commancer George W. Moyers, U. S. 
N. (R.), recently cischarged, has resumed his 
duties as Sales Manager of | nternational Min- 
erals ana Chemical Corporation’s Phosphate 
Livision. Commancer Moyers will be in 
charge of Comestic ana export sales. 

With the corporation since 1927, Moyers 
took leave of absence to accept his Navy 
commission in August, 1942. He is an An- 
napolis grac uate. The Comman er will make 
his hea quarters at the corporation’s general 
ofi.ces, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Davison Starts Engineering 
Division 
Chester F. Hockley, President of The 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, 
announced a new division of the Corpora- 


tion—the Engineering Division. This will 
be headed by E. B. Dunkak, as Manager. 


Mr. Dunkak’s assistants are: J. C. Al- 
bright, Head of the Consulting Engineering 
Section, whose activities will consist of 
supplying consulting engineering services; R. 
S. VanNote, Head of the Equipment Section, 
whose responsibilities will be to supply 
industrial process and related equipment; 
and Kenneth H. VanValkenburg, Head of 
the Process Engineering Section, whose re- 
sponsibilities will consist of design, estimating 
and construction in the field of process. 
engineering. 


Fertility Factors in Alabama 


The value of the several fertility factors in 
increasing crop yields is very well illustrated 
by experiments conducted at the Alabama 
Fxperiment Station. When no commercial 
fertilizer was applied, sweet corn was a com- 
plete failure, but when fertilizer was applied 
a crop worth $153 was produced. Fertilizer 
and one inch of water produced a crop worth 
$253, while manure with the fertilizer was 
worth $439.50. Vetch grown and turned 
under added to fertilizer, and manure yielded 
a crop worth $669.50. This was also irrigated 
with one inch of water. In other words, when 
all soil fertility factors were employed a yield 
of 13,945 lbs. of marketable green corn was 
produced. 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


Drop in Sulphate of Ammonia Production Continues. No Supplies on the Market. Organic 


Material Shortage Continues. 


Improvement Noted in Superphosphate Production. 


Potash Situation Satisfactory. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer" 


NEw York, October 4, 1945. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

Production of sulphate of ammonia is now 
running at the rate of about 53,000 tons per 
month which is about 20 per cent below the 
average maintained during the war years. 
Fertilizer manufacturers are taking uncer 
contract all that can be procuced and those 
who are not covered are having ciff culty in 
fincing adcitional sources of supply. Some 
contract shipments are behind schecule. 


Nitrate of Soda 
There has been little change in the nitrate 
of soca situation. Acequate supplies are on 
hand to fll all current orcers. September 
prices on Comestic material have been con- 
tinued throughout October. 


Organic Materials 

No improvement has been noted in the 
supply of animal and vegetable organic ma- 
terials. The expected increased meat produc- 
tion has failed to materialize in the way of 
adcitional supplies of by-procucts for both 
the feed and fertilizer trace. Larger imports 
of castor beans are reported but all castor 
pomace available is being taken on previous 
contracts. 


Phosphate Rock 
Shipments of rock to aciculators continue 
at top levels. Supplies are a’equate and there 
has been no ciffculty with transportation. 
Export inquiries continue to increase but 
shipments are limited by the supplies avail- 
able after domestic requirements are filled. 


Superphosphate 

The labor situation has improved in some 
sections and the outlook for increased pro- 
duction is more hopeful. The Cemand con- 
tinues strong and contract shipments are 
going steacily forward. There has been a 
notable increase in the midcle west and north 
sections. 





Potash 
The situation in the potash market con- 
tinues satisfactory. In spite of labor short- 
age, procuction has been kept at peak and 
contract shipments are taking all of the cur- 
rent output until next spring. 


CHARLESTON 


Organics and Sulphate of Ammoria Still in 
Short Supply. Active Demand for Phosphate 
Rock and Potash Continues. 

Exclusive Correspondence to ‘The American Fertilizer" 


CHARLESTON, OCTOBER 1, 1945. 

Organics.—The short situation on these has 
not improved and there is a general Cemand 
for organics which cannot be filled at present. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Procuction of this 
material still ceclines and it now appears 
possible that the supply for the season will 
be 100,000 tons uncer last season. 

Castor Pomace.—-Quite a quantity of castor 
beans have arrived but the pro cucers are still 
shipping only on old contracts. 

Phosphate Rock.—Puyers are quickly mak- 
ing contracts for 1946 and some producers 
are so closely sold up that they cannot take 
on additional business. 

Potash.—-American production apparently 
is completely sold up until March and there 
is an insistent c emand for adcitional sulphate 
of potash, which is not obtainable. 


Fertilizer Order No. 5 Revoked 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
revoked WFO Crrer No. 5, effective Septem- 
ber 3¢th. This orcer restricted the sales of 
fertilizers to certain specified graces in each 
State. race restrictions will still continue 
in certain States which have had State regu- 
lations on this matter prior to the issuing of 
WFO 5. ° 
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One Will Always Stand Out in Any Field 


. . . the Champion—whether it’s dogs, air- 
planes, fertilizers, or shipping containers. 
They have that extra something that keeps 
them ahead of the pack. 


In the case of shipping containers, the pro- 
ducers, packers, and shippers of fertilizer 
affirm that Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Ship- 
ping Sacks lead the field. 


Manufactured of specially prepared heavy 
Kraft paper, uniform in size and construc- 
tion; made in practically any size, type, and 
strength; printed or plain; dust-proof, sift- 
proof, water-resistant, Raymond Shipping 
Sacks have every quality that keeps them 
champions in their field. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 


RAYMOND MULTI-WALL PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 
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Personal Mention 


J. E. Nunnally, who was formerly with the 
Chemicals ana | ertilizer 1 ranch of the War 
Foo. Ac ministration, has joinea the staff of 
the Cotton Procucers Association, Atlanta, 
ana has taken over his new auties in the 
Supply Department. 

H. R. Ringler, formerly general manager 
of the Fukner Fertilizer Company, Seymour, 
Ina., has resignea to enter the feea business, 
having purchased the Royal Center elevator. 
His position in the Euhner organization has 
been taken by R. A. La Croix, formerly sales 
manager of the Company. 

Henry L. Taylor, Sr., has resigned as chief 
of the Nitrogen Unit, War Proauction Board, 
and has accepted a position with the Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical and Dye Corpora- 
tion. 

J. R. Nunnally has resigned as president 
of Monroe Cil and Fertilizer Company, Mon- 
roe, Ca., and has been succeeced by J. T. 
Preston, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the Company. Mr. Nunnally will continue 
to serve as chairman of the I oard. 


I. G. Porter is now chief of the Fertilizer 
Division, Materials an. Fquipment I ranch 
of the LU. S. Lepartment of Agriculture, un. er 
the new organization plan of that c epartment. 
I. B. Taylor is acting cirector of the Mate- 
rials ana Equipment F ranch. 


James N. Reed has been appointed vice- 
presi ent in charge of sales by the Puritan 
Mills, nc., manufacturers of mixea fee. s and 
fertilizers. Mr. Reed was formerly commo, ity 
specialist in the Atlanta regional oft.ce of 


OPA. 


Prof. F. B. Morrt-on, head of the Animal 
Husbanary Department of Cornell Univer- 
sity since 1927, retired on October 1st. A 
notea authority on animal nutrition, he will 
devote his full time to research and the ce- 
velopment of new publications in livestock 
procuction. He is succeeced as head of the 
cepartment by Dr. K. L. Turk, who was 
Professor of Lairy Husbandry at the Univer- 
sity of Marylana from 1938 to 1944, when he 
was recalled to Cornell. 


Exports of Ammonium Nitrate 


The War Proauction Poard has reported 
that the 5,000 tons of ammonium nitrate 
from TVA production, which had been al- 
lotted for shipment to France during Aug- 
ust, was not exported because the buyers 
could not arrange finances. Prospects for 
September were that this same amount 
would be shipped to France curing the 
month, leaving 7,000 tons for distribution in 
the domestic market. 

Oranance plants expect to produce about 
15,000 tons of ammonium nitrate curing the 
month of September, 11,000 tons of which 
will be movea to 1 rance and the Netherlands, 
the remaincer to be aistributed to American 
users. 


In a recent release by the Chemicals Pu- 
reau of WPE, the fertilizer inaustry is re- 
ported to have increased its sales from 
$162,000,000 in 1939 to $300,000,000 in 1944. 
During the same period, cash receipts from 
farm marketing increased from 7.9 billion 
collars in 1939 to 19.8 billion collars in 1944. 
Most of this increase reflects increased crop 
production, particularly wheat, accoraing to 
WPB. 





Manufacturers’ 
Sales Agents 


Ammonia Liquor $: 





fr DOMESTIC 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
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CHICAGO 


Demand for Fertilizer Crganics Continues with 
Little Encouragement from Producers. 
Feed ).arket Still Tight. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘The American Fertilizer" 


CHICAGO, Cctober 1, 1945. 


Lack of organic offerings still make for a 
quiet market. IJnquiries are coming in for 
material, especially for later celiveries, but 
so far procucers have not given any encour- 
agement to prospective buyers. 

All feed materials are unchanged at ceiling 
prices. Demand is strong, while proauction 
lags behind. 

Ceiling prices are: 

High grade ground fertilizer tankage, $3.85 
to $4.00 ($4.68 to $4.86 per unit N) and 10 
cents; stan. ard graces crushed feec ing tank- 
age, $5.53 per unit ammonia ($6.72 per unit 
N); blood, $5.53 ($6.72 per unit N); cry ren- 
dered tankage, $1.25 per unit of protein, 
f.o. b. pro.ucing points. 


Price Ceiling Set on Imported 
Tankage 


Importers of process tankage may sell to 
manufacturers of mixec. fertilizers at a maxi- 
mum price above that for the same material 
pro. uced comestically, the Ofice of Price 
Administration announced on Cctober 1st. 

Two alternate metho. s of setting a ceiling 
for limitea sales to manufacturers are now 
open to the use of the importer. They are: 

1. The importer may sell at a price that 
would result in a celiverea price no higher 
than the ceiling for equivalent « omestic ma- 
terial c eliverea to final ¢ estination. 

2. He may apply to the national off ce of 
OPA to set ceilings on the imported process 
tankage above the comestically proc uced 
material, if the manufacturer guarantees he 


will not request an increase in the retail price 
of the mixed fertilizer in which the imported 
material is usea. 

This action, effective October 6, 1945, is 
taken at the request of fertilizer manufac- 
turers, who reportea a c omestic shortage of 
organic nitrogenous fertilizer materials, espe- 
cially in the southeastern section of the 
country. 

Domestically produced tankage is already 
covered by procucing point ceilings. Until 
now, imported tankage has not been specifi- 
cally priced by regulation, OPA said. The 
new amen ment applies to each lot of process 
tankage as it is imported for the manufac- 
turer’s use. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Awarded 
Fifth Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company has been 
notified of the award of the ffth Army-Navy 
“E”’ to the proc uction plant at Newgulf and 
the loacing plant at Galveston, thus adcing 
a fourth star to the flag at each plant. 

As the worla’s largest producer of sulphur, 
the Company has pursued a policy of main- 
taining large stocks of sulphur at its mines 
as a safeguard against excessive Cemanc s and 
unforeseen contingencies. Lespite the unprec- 
ec ented requirements of the war inc ustries, 
calling for shipments in hitherto unheard of 
quantities, pro uction was carried out on 
such a scale that after six years of wartime 
activity, the amount of sulphur in stock at 
the mines showed but little change. 

This policy placed the incustry in the 
unique position of supplying one essential 
raw material that the Government, instead 
of placing uncer priority, actually urgea con- 
sumers to stock in orcer to ease future ce- 
mancs on_ heavily taxed transportation 
facilities. 





MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 


“It’s a Dolomite” 


American J.imestone Company 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Trade Mark R.-gwtered 
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Moroccan Phosphate Rock 


The production of phosphate rock in 
French Morocco curing the last quarter of 
1944 totaled 394,000 metric tons, accorcing 
to a report issued by the U. S. Fureau of 
Mines. During the frst three months of 
1945, procuction increased to 4&3,4C0 tons. 
During 1944, exports of rock amountea to 
1,371,300 tons which is about the total quan- 
tity procuced as very little rock is used 
locally in the procuction of sug erphosphate. 

Cne of the principal cifi culties encoun- 
tered has been the limited capacity of the 
railroacs to haul the phosphates from the 
principal mines at Khouribga to the port of 
Casablanca and from the seconcary mines at 
Louis Centil to the port of Safi. The cepre- 
ciation of railway rolling stock, especially 
locomotives, owing to the c ifi culty of obtain- 
ing repair parts, ana subsequently the heavy 
demancs mace upon the railroacs by mili- 
tary operations, hac left them in such a con- 
dition that many c elays occurred, as well as 
a few comzlete breaki owns, in phosphate 
haulage curing 1944. The shortages of coal 
and electric power also hamperec the phos- 
phate program, not only in their effect upon 
the railways but also cirectly at the mines 
and Crying plants. 

A goal of 2,500,000 tons has been set for 
1945 but the prospects of meeting this objec- 
tive are not bright. 


Louisiana Soil Specialists 
Estimate Fertilizer 
Needs 


From the Annual Report of the Louisiana 
Experiment Station, farmers of that State 
are falling short of meeting plant-food needs. 
The Report states: 

“Consicerable progress is being made 
toward supplying the needs of some of the 
elements found to be deficient in many areas of 
the State, but little progress has been made 
toward supplying the needs of others. It 
is estimated that 250,000 tons of superphos- 
phate, 80,000 tons of muriate of potash, and 
500,000 tons of ground limestone should be 
added annually to the soils of Louisiana. 
During the past year about 260,000 tons of 
liming materials were used, but the equivalent 
of only about 90,000 tons of superphosphate 
and 22,000 tons of muriate of potash was 
used, which is only a small percentage of 








the phosphorus and potassium needed. Unless 
these materials are used as needed, too little 
benefit will be cerived from the use of the 
lime in most instances. Lime and fertilizer 
recommencations have been made by the 
Soils Laboratory for more than 2,000 improved 
pastures, and it has been selcom found that 
lime was neeced where phosphorus or potas- 
sium, or both of these elements, was not 
neeced. Jn adcition to the use of these 
materials, it is essential to prepare a good 
seec bed, apply the lime and fertilizers in 
cifferent operations to depths of 1 to 3 inches, 
and seed the pasture with a good mixture 
if maximum returns are to be expected. 


North Carolina Sales Break Record 


Fertilizer sales in Korth Carolina for the 
fiscal year encing June 30, 1945, totaled 
1,466,277 tons, accor. ing to figures released 
by Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture 
D. S. Coltrane. This is the largest tonnage 
ever sola in any one State in any one year. 
It is 5 per cent above the record sales of the 
previous year which amounted to 1,393,687 
tons. 





“JAY BEE” 


MODEL W 
Direct Connected 
50 H.P. to 200 H.P. 


Puts Extra Peacetime 
Profits Into Your Plant 


Thegreater need for pea~etime,crops requiresspeed-upin 
fertilizer production. ‘Jay Bee” grinds any material 
going into commercial fertilizers—fast, cool and uni- 
form. Heavy all steel construction makes the ‘Jay Bee” 
Hammer Mill practically indestructible. Greatest ca- 
pacity for H.P. used. Sizes and styles to meet every 
grinding requirement: 12 H.P. to 200 H.P. with belt, 
V-belt, and direct connected drives. 

Write for complete details, prices, etc. 

State your grinding requirement, please. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 


FRANKLIN, TENN. UTICA,Y. N. 
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This lad is heir to the land, and 
more besides. He will inherit his 
father’s capacity for hard work 
and his devotion to the soil. He 
will profit by the experience of the 
many farmers who have gone be- 
fore him. And he will learn the 
latest, most practical methods to 
increase crop yields. 

The most practical way of in- 
creasing crop yields is through the 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


use of your fertilizers—most of 
them compounded with potash, 
the soil nutrient which provides 
increased soil fertility and greater 
resistance to disease and drought. 

Sunshine State Potash has 
helped farmers produce above- 
average crops, season after season: 
This has been true for many years 
past... it will continue to be true 
in the years to come. 
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Potash Production in Spain 


The output of the Spanish potash mines 
increasec in 1944 to 116,000 metric tons of 
K,O, compared with 87,000 tons in 1943, and 
117,000 tons in 1941, as quoted in a recent 
report contained in \.inercal Notes, published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Cf the total 
production, about 35,000 tons were used in 
Spanish agriculture, most of the balance being 
exported to Great Britain, which took 75,000 
tons. 


Output in 1945 is scheduled at about 140,- 
000 metric tons of K,O, but the operating 
rate was retarced somewhat in the frst 
quarter of the year owing to scarcity of coal, 
which, because of the electric-power shortage, 
has been requisitioned largely by the Spanish 
government for delivery to the electric steam 
plants for the generation of current. By April 
the situation had improved, and the com- 
panies expected to maintain output at the 
higher schedule for the remainder of the 
year. Asa result of plant improvements and 
increased exploitation of mines, the theoreti- 
cal producing capacity of the three companies 
has been expanded to about 180,000 tons of 
K,O, compared with 150,000 tons in 1944. 


July Sulphur Production 


Activity in the sulphur incustry was at 
peak rates in July, 1945, accom ing to reports 
of proc ucers to the Fureau of Mines, United 
States Lepartment of the Interior. More 
sulphur was shipped from the mines than in 
any previous month, ana sales were at 
recora levels. Proc uction was also very high 
but was unable to keep pace with consump- 
tion, and stocks ceclined 7&,381 long tons. 

Procuction, mine shipments, and pro< ucers’ 
stocks of native sulphur in the United States 
in long tons: 


Produc- Mine Producers’ 

Period tion Shipments Stocks 
June, 1945....... 309,570 416,272 3,776,738 
Jelly, 1945. ...... 313,391 457,970 3,698,357 
June, 1944....... 380,545 311,199 4,168,394 
July, 1944....... 305,064 291,890 4,154,349 


rtc1rhizcer 








Can Double Meadows Without 
Buying Land 


Ohio farmers can almost double their pas- 
ture and hay acreage without buying another 
foot of land if they follow the method recom- 
menced by D. R. Dodd, extension agrono- 
mist, Ohio State University, which is to apply 
nitrogen to pastures and meacows this fall 
or next spring. 

Mr. Dodd measured the results in numer- 
ous Ohio tests of nitrogen application in the 
fall of 1944 or the spring of 1945. On pas- 
tures, fall application increased grass produc- 
tion an average of 78 per cent and spring 
applications boosted yields an average of 80 
per cent. 

The nitrogen was applied on pastures in 
the form of ammonium nitrate at an average 
rate of 123 pounc's in the fall and 115 pounds 
in the spring. The effect on grass growth was 
more pronounced in fields where legumes 
made up less than 50 per cent of the stand 
of grass but, even with a high percentage of 
clover, the increase was 68 per cent. 

Thirty-seven farmers, who applied an 
average of 133 pouncs of ammonium nitrate 


—FOR SALE— 


Cne used Sturtevant Ring Roll Mill, 
Style No. 1—Belt driven. 

Two used Maxecen Mills—Type No. 
5—Belt driven. Mfg. by Kent Mill 
Company. 

Four used American Air Filter Sepa- 
rators, Size No. 9—14” steel shells 
with 6” channel iron and 6” | beam 
braces and frame. Mfg. by Kent 
Mill Company. 


The Smith Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
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The society column reported it as an 
organdy gown. 


But that organdy got its start on a cotton 
field in Dixie. It was good cotton, the bet- 
ter for being nourished by the right fertilizer. 


An excellent source of nitrogen for cotton 
fertilizer or any other fertilizer is Urea- 
Ammonia Liquor. In the first place, UAL is 
an economical source of nitrogen for the 
manufacturer; and it enables him to formu- 
late quick-curing mixtures which store well 
and drill well. 

UAL supplies urea nitrogen which is com- 
pletely available to the growing crop, but it 
resists leaching and therefore is available 
over a long period. 











To meet the varying requirements of 
fertilizer manufacturers, Du Pont supplies 
four Urea-Ammonia Liquors and “ Uramon” 
Fertilizer Compound. Let us give you more 
information about them. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Ammonia Depart- 
ment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





DU PONT 
UREA-AMMONIA 
LIQUORS 


URAMON* 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 
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on mea ows, got an average increase of 1,700 PASTURE NOTES 

pouns of hay per acre. iall applications (Continued from page 15) 

ma e a cifference of 1,500 poun.s of hay per Osis 

acre anu spring applications increase yiel.s Fertilized Grain Crops Preferred 

an gerage of 790 rou of hay er ae. n rile where cay cows ba et acest 

October 22na ana the nitrogen was placec on i a ee eed with 2) poueds 

the f.el s in spring as early as possible. Mr. of eupertumpnnte per: acre were pacterred 
d oo i ie neg regarcless of the crop grown. A total of 167 

Dodd says the season of application is not as tei wen anata the fertiiiees and 110 

important as to cecice to apply the nitrogen pours on she anbeobilient plots. In the fall 

one time or the other, because a_ substantial cows preferred oats first, then rye, and 

profit is assured per tie cag finally barley. In the spring they preferred 

acini aaataiiaiaeathamaiiaall wheat and then rye. Ryegrass was not very 
palatable, possibly because of the lack of 
fertility.—Okla. Mimeo. Circ. M-142, May, 


Complete Fertilizers Hasten 1945. 
Cotton Maturity Pennsylvania 
Complete fertilizers consistently shorten Rotation Pastures 
the period between blooming of cotton and Results obtained over a three year period at 


opening of bolls, by six to eight days, accord- the Dairy Experiment Farm, Montrose, show 
ing to results obtained by the Louisiana 51 per cent more production before July 15th 
Experiment Station, and announced in the and even more important, 113 per cent more 
Annual Report. after July 15th, for a crop rotation pasture 
The study embraced the effect of fertilizers system than for improved permanent pas- 
on cotton blooming rate, percentage of boll tures. Both kinds of pasture were limed and 
set, percentage of five-lock bolls, and pre- fertilized at approximately the same rate. 
vention of aiseased and worthless bolls. While the rotation pasture was started with a 
The land used was poor, being especially grass-legume mixture in oats, by the third and 
low in phosphorus. With the exception of fourth years Lauino clover and orchard grass 
phosphoric acid, the application of a single predominated.—Science for the Farmer, De- 
element fertilizer faile. to give any increase cemler, 1444. 
in the number of blooms, percentage of bolls 


set, or percentage of five-lock bolls, the report Rhode Island 
states. Put complete fertilizers gave very Pasture Renovation 
consistent increases. The grace of complete In making suggestions for increasing the 


fertilizer used was [-10-4, applied at the productivity of large areas of heavy sod, 
rate of 1,000 pouncs per acre. The complete rocky or wet land pasture, Dr. Irene H. 
fertilizer markecly increased the percentage Stuckey says, ‘‘Rhoce island soils are gen- 
of bolls set and the number of five-lock bolls, _ erally deficient both in phosphate and potash, 
while lowering the percentage of ciseased and ana in most cases an application of 800 pounds 
worthless bolls. Results in 1943 and 1944 of 0-20-20 or equivalent per acre is advisable. 
were well in line, the report states. The fertilizer should be aisked in thoroughly 
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Dependable for more than 50 Years 
dd a — All-Steel Pan Mixers— Vibrating 
Ga Self-Contained Wet Mixing Screens 


Fertilizer Swing Hammer Dust Weigh 


M ixin Units and Cage Type be pe 
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For years, manufacturers have said, “It pays to be a Bemis Multiwall 
Paper Shipping Sack Customer.”’ Wartime conditions brought this fact 
home in hundreds of instances. ¢ Perhaps the most important reason is 
that Bemis made an unusual record in fulfilling shipping promises and in 
maintaining quality under wartime conditions. 


Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 


Peoria, Ill 6 PLANTS Wilmington, Calif 
East Pepperell, Mass Mobile, Ala San Francisc o, Calif St. Helens, Ore 


VALVE 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. poy 


New Orleans + New York City + Norfolk 


7 PPR” Oklahoma City - Omaha « Orlando 

j h} BAG? Peoria. - St. Helens, Ore. - Louis * Salina 

J Company, Salt Lake City + San Francisco - Seattle 
Wichita + Wilmington, Calif 
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in late November and plans should be made 
for top-cressing with 500 to 800 pounds per 
acre of 0-20-20 annually. Where the land is 
deficient in nitrogen, enough should be used 
to establish the new seealings and to stimulate 
early spring growth without injuring the 
legume stand.”—R. J. Exp. Sta. Misc. Pub. 
24, 1945. 


South Carolina 
Hog Pastures Save Grain 

An acre of good hog pasture may save 10 to 
30 per cent of the necessary grain and protein 
feed or 1,000 pounds of grain and 500 pounds 
of tankage with a replacement value of about 
$65 at present prices, states A. L. DuRant, 
extension livestock specialist. In addition, 
pastures are an excellent source of vitamin A, 
promote good bone growth, guard against 
disease and save labor. The best temporary 
pastures or forage crops for hogs in South 
Carolina are soybeans, pearl millet, and 
lespedeza for summer, and oats, barley, 
wheat, and rye for winter. 


Tennessee 
Fertilization Most Important 

“There is nothing more important to insure 
high yields than to use larger amounts of high 
grade fertilizers. Adequate fertilization re- 
sults in the crops getting started rapidly and 
growing out before cold weather comes. It 
means more pasture per acre and therefore 
less hand feeding. It means more cover for 
the land during the winter, thereby reducing 
soil losses and higher yields at harvest time,”’ 
advised farm management specialists in urging 
early preparation of land and seeding of 
small grain and crimson clover. 


Texas 
Heavier Initial Treatments 

The application of approximately 200 
pounds of phosphoric acid per acre in several 
treatments at Lufkin permitted the establish- 
ment of adapted clovers and grasses, in- 
creased the yield and quality of pasture to 
provide good grazing for 280 days, and pro- 
vided both hay for winter feed and seed for 
the improvement of other pastures. Pastures 
showed beneficial effects from phosphate ap- 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


plications after nine years, but there was 
some decline in production five years after 
treatments. Since there is very little loss of 
phosphate fertilizer from the soil through 
leaching, apparently the only advantage to 
applying 100 pounds of P.O; every four years 
over applying 200 pounds every eight years 
would be the better distribution of the cost. 
A heavy initial application in preparing the 
pasture land gives an opportunity of placing 
all the fertilizer at a depth of one to two 
inches.—Texas Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 666, 
1945, 
Virginia 
Fertilize Fall Alfalfa 

Alfalfa may be see ed successfully in late 
August anu early September to escape sum- 
mer wee. s, but above all use an abun ance of 
plant food—the equivalent of 800 to 1,000 
pounds of 0-12-12 or 2-12-12 fertilizer per 
acre at seeding. One of the most successful 
metho<s has been to plow or aisk under one- 
half of the fertilizer, applying 15 to 20 pounds 
of borax per acre as well as lime and adapted 
seed.— Virginia Extension Release, June 26, 
1945. 

Washington 
Improve Irrigated Pastures 

The best fertilization of an irrigated pasture 
is top-dressing with barnyard manure in fall 
and, on farms where there is a definite lack of 
phosphorus, the use of 100 poun<s of concen- 
trated superphosphate per acre. Top-dressing 
and irrigating correctly may mean 50 per cent 
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Valve Paper Bags. 
Your Inquiries Invited. 


WRITE TODAY! 
HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 





AMMONIA LIQUOR 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS, INC. 


630 Fifth Avenue—Radio City NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Sales Agent 
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~ « - « WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 





Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
ean result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 

When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 


Information and references available on request. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 4 
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greater yiel.s from ol pastures, for nutritive 
value of tae forage is increase , growt.a is 
improve. anu cattle receive more minerals.— 
Washington Farmer, s.uy 1., 1 45. 


West Virginia 
Use hoe.re Acre 

Stu. ies in Upshur County showed that 
where applications were heavy enough to in- 
crease tue lime ana phosphorus content of tae 
soil materially, the increases in yiel. range 
from 65 to 79 per cent. .armers estimate. 
that the carrying capacity of tnese pastures 
was raise. between t( an_ 90 per cent. 1 ot 
only were yiel_s better, but the quality ani 
kin_ of vegetation change _ too, with increases 
in pro uction well cistribute. throughout the 
pasture season.—W. 1a. Sta. Bul. No. <04. 


Wisconsin 
Bigger Gra wng Acres 

Wisconsin cairy cattle receive about 25 per 
cent of their feed requirements from pastures. 
With controlled grazing, proper fertilization, 
renovation of permanent pastures and more 
extensive use of drouth resistant forages, they 
coula get as much as 40 per cent of their 
nutrient requirements from grazing. Fer- 
tility must be the basis of high pasturage 
yield as is the case with other crops. Nitrogen 


applications have a.vanced spring grazing 
10 cays to two weeks in some cases anu in- 
crease. total pasture forage pro_uction 50 to 
160 per cent. Lime, phosphate, potash and 
manure may be require. in a goo pasture 
program, accor.ing to H. L. Aulgren and 
(. M. Werner, University of Wisconsin.— 
Capper’s Farmer, July, 1 45. 
South Africa 
Nit‘o.en mpo.tant 

In experiments over a period of years 
where 200 poun.s of nitrogen per acre were 
use. to improve pastures, 45 per cent of the 
amount applie. in the high nitrogen treat- 
ment was recovere. in herbage. Even un, er 
those con.itions of rather limite. rainfall, 
some pastures give a return of 24 to 25 poun. s 
of «ry matter per, pouna of nitrogen apyliea, 
reports Lr. D. Mere.ith. One pouna of 
nitrogen procuced from two to two and a 
quarter pouncs of beef when usea in con- 
junction with phosphate. Even though 
phosphorus content of herbage was ¢ oubled 
by application in some areas, it is consi. ered 
that the low protein content rather than 
phosphorus ceficiency is responsible for slow 
growth and small gains.—Thesis—“‘ Fertilizing 
Grasses in South Afvica.”’ Univ. of Wit- 
watersrand, Johanneslurg. 
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Nitrogenous Materials 
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Manganese Sulphate 
SOUTH AMERICAN DRY 
RENDERED TANKAGE 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charleston, S.C. 








Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 


We also manufacture 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATFEF 
& 

U. S. Phosphoric Products 


Divinion 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
Salen Agents 


Bradles & Baker 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 
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This list contains representative concerns in the Commercial Fertilizer Industry, Including 
fertilizer manufacturers, machinery and equipment manufacturers, dealers in and manu- 
facturers of commercial fertilizer materials and supplies, brokers, chemists, etc. 

For Alphabetical List of Advertisers, see page 33. 











AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor ] 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical .& Dye Corp., New 
York City. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc.. New York City 
AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 

Bemis Bro, Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo, 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper o, Welisburg, W. Va. 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

St. Regis Paper Ca . New Vork City. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son. Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
BAG PRINUINNG—Machinery 
Schmutz Mfg o., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemica! Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Woiks, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkin-on (‘o., Atlanta, Ga. 
Brad! y & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mc'iver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H.. Chicago. Il. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New Vork City. 
BROKERS 
Ashcreft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
DuPont de Nemours & Co.. E. I., Wilmington, Del. 


CARS AND CARTS 

Hough ¢ 0., “ he Frank G., Libertyville, IIL. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 

York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 

Huber & (ompany, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, tI) 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 

Phosphate Mining Co., The. New York City. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 

American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
COPPER SULPHATE 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
CYANAMID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
‘Vitlestad, Nico ay, New York . ity 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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A Classified Index to Advertisers in 
“The American Fertilizer’ 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 


For an Alphabetical List of all the 
Advertisers. see page 33 





HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour: Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson (o., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradl y & Haker, New York City. 
1vON SULPHATE 
Tenne-see Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
INSECTICIDES 


American Agricultural Chemical Co.. New York City. 


Mc' auchlin Gormley King (0, Minneapolis, Minn. 
LIMESTONE 


American Agricultural Chemical Cc., New York City. 


American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wil ineo Co., Atlanta. Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M.. Charlesto1., S. C. 

LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
} ough Co., h>! ran" G., Libertyville. Il. 
Sackett & Sone Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp.. New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore. Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINER ¥—Elevating and Conveying 

Fough o..’ he Frank G., Lib rt: ville. IL. 
Hayward Comany. The, New Yerk City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Bradley I ulvor ging ‘ o., Allentown, Fa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. §.. Baltimore. Md. 

Sedberry, Inc., J. B., Utica. N Y. Franklin, Tenn. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 

MACHIINER Y—Material Handling 
Hayward Com any, The, New York City. 

Fough ‘o,” le Prank G, Libert ville. III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACTIINER Y—Mizing. Screening and Bagging 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedma ‘s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point. Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sone Co., The A. J.. Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Wor' s, Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Wor s, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta. Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


NITRATE OF SODA - Cont'nued 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Comipany. New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Joe. H., ( hicago, Ill. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
Am rican Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerale & Chemica) Corporation, Chicago, II, 
Mcliver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelpnia. Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co.. New Vork City. 
Armour Fertilizer Work , Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft Wilki eon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Cempany. New York City. 
International Minerale & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IL 
Mclver & Sen. Ales. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Pho phate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Ruhm. H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Seimaltz, Jos. H.. Chicage, IIl. 
Southern Phesphate Corp.. Baltimore, Md. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Ve. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Cerp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
T tlestad, Nico ay, New York City 
Utility Works, The, Fast Point, Ga. 
POTASH SALTS—Dealera and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Werks, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asheraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company. New York City. 
International Minerale & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill 
Schmalts Jos. H.. Chicago, Ill. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. ot Amer ca, New Yor‘ City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
United States Potash (‘o., New York City. 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. ‘0, Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 
Asheraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Ca., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utilitv Works, The. East Point, Ga. 
ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex M., (harleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chi-ago, Ill. 
SCALES—Including Automatie Bagging 
Sa kett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's oundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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SCREENS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The \. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’= Foundry and Mach. Works, Atrora, Ind. 
Utility Wor!s. The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mtg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mciver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemicrl Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Jll. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Internationa] Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Wellmann. William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPER PHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta. Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III, 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phoaphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa. Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 


VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Wor 6, The, East Point, Ga. 

ZINC SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 6 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn......... 20 
American Potash and Chemical Corp., New York 
MS aia esse ao iais sacra cis 8 lg aus ateioie ees t sleeieleciece 4, 29 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga............ 5 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga.....Front Cover 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
RECN INOW VOR ie CIOY oro: o50.0:0:0556:6. 6 sib 050104 sicaa sete’ _ 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. .......... ee 
Bradley Pulverizing Co, Allentown, Pa............ _ 
Bradley & Baker, New York City..............-- 16 


Chemical Construction Corp., New York City...... _— 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. .— 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga........... 8 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md............. 34 
Ham nond Bag & Paper Co, Wellsburg, W. Va.,.. .28 
Hayward Company, The, New York City......... 34 
H.u,h Co., The Frank G.,Libertyville, ill......... _- 
Huber Co., L. W., New York City............... 24 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City........ 19 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
CL 4 [LL eee ee 3 
Jaite Co.npany, The, Jaite, Ohio ......... 2nd Cover 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa............... 33 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S.C.......... 30 
McLaughlin Gormley K.ng Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 21 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.............- — 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa....... 34 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City.......... 28 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City....... 4 
Potash Co. of America, New York City....3rd Cover 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio............ 18 
Rum; Hs D:, Contd, Pea iiccs ¢.0:..<.0.0,0:010000 0800 34 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md..... —_ 
Schimattz;. Jos: H., Chicago, Til... ...cesccccceees 34 
Schmutz Mig. Co., Lou sville, Ky................- 7 
Sedberry, Inc., J. B., Utica, N. Y., Franklin, Tenn. .22 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga........... 34 
Smita Agricultural Chemical Co, Colu‘nbus, Ohio. .24 
Southern Phosphate Corp., New York City........ 34 
Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, mune” 
BMA oles oa eca.laveha ole 00 oiehote asia ous esd) ahé oie 6:0ie Gio. 's:0-01sieevs 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City............. — 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City...... Back Cover 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.............. 26 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City.......... 29 


Titlectad, Nicolav New York Citv................ _- 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 


BEM SURE NERUDA acho Zac's fcuan oeT eva raven gevcocevere's’ oie 86 0's0eies 30 
United States Potash Co., New York City.......... 23 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga.............. _ 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md........... 34 





COTTON HULL ASHES — 


A Source of Potash for 


Tobacco Growers 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 


(SINCE 1898) 


1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 









HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
vere superphosphate digging and handling. 4 
THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St.,New York “R’ 










This ts our Fig. 645 Nozzle 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos 
phate Gases. Made for “full’ 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
‘Everdur.” We also make 
‘Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brase 
and Steel. and 

Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chambe: 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 











GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. Public Weighers and Samplers 
Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE. MD. 














SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. H. D. RUHM 


egg ne ys te of a eater Fad prcesbete Ph h cS It t 

ock. cial Chemists for bot orida Hard Roc osphate 

and Pebble Phosphate Export Associations. Official Weigher osp ate onsultan 

ag Sareea’ a te te eee | — 

at Savannah; also c emists for National Cottonseed 

Products Association. 305 W. 7th Street NESSEE 
115 E. BAYSTREET. SAVANNAH, GA. COLUMBIA TEN 























WILEY & CompPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE. MD. 
Chemists ; 
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Tankage 327 
Blood South 
Bone La Salle 

All Street 
Ammoniates CHICAGO 





A 
*sCIAL BROKER FOR MILORGANITt 








¢* SOUTHERN PHOSPHATE CORPORATION — °¢ 








Miners of FLORIDA LAND PEBBLE 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
~all commercial grades! 
Plants at Sangully, Pauway, Medulla and R dgewood, Fila. 
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29 POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 















OF POTASH 


BUSIEST and BIGGEST 


This has been PCA’s busiest year; also its biggest. 


We're proud of our 44-45 record and of the growth this year has 
brought ...proud too of the three white stars on our Army-Navy 
“E”’ flag, awarded for meritorious service. Also we’re proud of our 
friends in the fertilizer industry. We say “thank you” for your con- 
fidence, your patronage, and the pleasant relationships we mutu- 


ally enjoy. We pledge our best efforts to continue to deserve them. 


Copyright 1945, Potash Company of America 





CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE...50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE...612 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 






SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


From a St. Regis advertisement — 1939 


“The Finest Industrial Peacetime Packag , 


From a St. Regis advertisement — 1942 


Essential Wartime 
“The Finest Industrial Peacetime-Package 


AND NOW: 1945 


Improved Peacetime 
Esseniicl- _-Wartime— 
TheFines#ndustrial Peacetime Packag 


URING the past few years, the St. Regis Paper types of food, as well as construction, agricultum 
Company has geared its bag production to serve and chemical commodities. 
wartime needs. We are confident that St. Regis packing machines! 
gether with improved Multiwall valve and open-ma u 
paper bags will keep pace with the increased temp 
that will characterize American progress in the y 2 
that lie before us. 


To this end, a new bag plant was erected in Kansas 
City. Substantial additions were made to our other 
bag plants throughout the country. 


The company’s laboratories and testing facilities de- 
veloped new grades of paper and improved bag con- 
struction to cope with the hazards of wartime shipping 
and storage. 
MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPAN 


Today, as industry returns to a free, peace-time econ- 
omy, St. Regis augmented production facilities and poi a 
the technical developments of recent years are avail- maw YORK 17: 290 Perk Ave. CONCAGO 1: 230 be. Sichigulll 
able to American industry for the packaging of many BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4:1 ! 


IN CANADA: encom, 
$t.Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Lid. 
Montreal, 


R Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. No. Kansas City, } 
Vancouver, British Columbia . 


Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, O 

















